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THE EDITOR TO THE READER. 


Wirt much gratitude and with many hopes we offer our 
readers another New Year’s respectful and friendly salutations. 
Though we have few words to obtrude, choosing to let our pa- 
ges speak, month by month, for themselves, carrying their dwn 
message,—we will thank them for their indulgence hitherto, 
and invite their confidence and their countenance for the fu- 
ture. To those who feel a satisfaction in being among a 
multitude of companions, we may say that our subscription-list 
is large—a fact to be ascribed, we are afraid, rather to the 
exceeding cheapness of the work than to any merit of our 
own; while to those who have not subscribed, we confess that, 
for our publisher’s sake, we should be very willing that list 
were doubled. Of the excellencies of the Monthly, we will be 
humble enough to speak not one syllable: and of its faults, 
vain enough to declare our conviction that no one understands 
them better, or feels them more intensely, than ourselves. If 
any one heart or home is enlightened, consoled, or strengthened 
in virtue ; if any seeking peace are helped here to find it; if 
any thoughtless feel rebuked; if any unfaithful are turned to 
diligence and prayer ; if any frivolous and false-minded are 
led to look with a wiser sobriety and a more single eye on the 
solemn meaning and the high purposes of human life; if the 
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spiritual life of one soul is quickened and confirmed,—then we 
will * thank God and take courage.” The same practical aim 
that has guided us before, we shall follow hereafter. Our 
hearty interest in the labor is not diminished, but deepened. 
The wants of distressed humanity appeal to us with new 
earnestness and power every hour we live. The associations 
and the plain lessons of the season that is passing over us, too— 
as the old year dies and the new one is born—admonish us all 
to be working as Christian disciples for the furtherance of our 
faith, and in our Master’s name, with energies renewed, and 
newly consecrated. 

In one respect the Magazine undergoes a change. In the 
withdrawal of our associate—the senior editor, the chief wisdom, 
the best counsel, the more indefatigable arm, the more devoted 
zeal, are taken away. His good fellowship, however, abides 
with us, we know; and we have good reason to believe that 
his com-nunications with his many friends, through this medium, 
are not closed. 

‘The reader will receive the cordial good-wishes of his 
fellow-laborer and servant, THE EDITOR. 





THE BIRTH OF CHRIST IN THE SOUL. 


A CHRISTMAS ADMONITION. 


Kine Herod asked of the magians, or wise men of the 
East, “‘ where Christ should be born ?”? What was it to him 
where ? He had no portion in the peace and good will, that 
had just been announced by angels of light. His crown 
and:sceptre were all that he thought of securing; he cared 
nothing for the coming kingdom of God. His heart was divi- 
ded between Rome his protectress and Jerusalem his slave. 
No other place could have any attraction for him. The star 
of salvation might stand and shine over one spot of earth as 
wellas another. The star of his royal fortune was the only 
one that could fix kis gaze, or appear to have any splendor in 
it. ‘The Christian world has just been asking the same ques- 
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tion;—‘* where Christ should be born?” What is it to them 
where? Of what consequence are the place and the manner 
and the attending circumstances of that event, compared with 
the dispensation of eternal truth and righteousness which it 
brought in? The oracles may: be dark that announced it. 
The traditions may be faint, that describe it. Let them be so 
if they will. But a divine influence has gone forth from them, 
that is no longer dependent upon them; and it chiefly con- 
cerns Christians to gather this into their minds and confirm it 
there as theirown. The village of Bethlehem Ephratah is the 
same poor village that it then was, and still further removed 
from the neighborhood of knowledge and refinement than it 
ever was; distinguished for nothing but for having been con- 
neeted in the course of Divine Providence with spiritual bles- 
sings, that have been spread over the world and do not belong 
to one piece of earth more than to another. These blessings 
are the chief thing, and not the ground or the hamlet, whose 
name has happened to be associated with them. Over the 
greater part of Christendom, at that point in the year which we 
have just. passed over, images of a divine infant are carried 
from place to place, and the decorations of the artist are em- 
ployed in presenting the scene of the nativity before adoring 
crowds. All this may be well for those who can be affected 
or edified by such a spectacle. But what is it of itself? Can 
it be any thing more than a symbol or remembrancer of the 
sacred truth, which is not subjected to space or time ? 

We ourselves may have been lately engaged in the same 
question, “where Christ should be born.” What is it to us 
where? ‘The Kingdom of heaven is within.” It is there or 
itis nowhere. There must its prophets speak, and its prince 
be brought into life. There must its angels sing, and its fore- 
runner baptize, and its spirit be shed down, and its power and 
glory come. What is it to you or to me, that Christ was born 
eighteen hundred years ago in Bethlehem of Judea, or that he 
was born on earth at all, if he is not born also in the “ holy 
land” of our own affections and convictions,—in a believing 
heart? ‘There is.another answer to the inquiry in the text than 
that which the magi gave,—such as King Herod never thought 
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of, and such as all Christian lands have proved by their deeds 
that they think of too little. The true reply now to the de- 
mand, ** where Christ should be born?” is: In the heart of the 
believer. For reflect that he is no longer to the world a mere 
individual, appointed to run a certain career of duty and suf- 
fering and fulfil a certain part in its revolutions and destiny — 
born like ourselves and to die as well as we. He was all this 
once. He is more than this now. He is identified with the 
religion that he came to teach. He is the way, the truth, the 
life. He is the child of promise, yes, the man of sorrows, 
certainly ; but much more the ray of the Father’s brightness. 
He is not the offspring of Mary, so much as the: firstborn 
from the dead ;—no branch of David so much as the ingrafted 
word of God. The Christ that was after the flesh and under 
the law has passed away, as it was appointed of him. He has 
now become a doctrine, and a principle, and an immortal 
truth. He is but another name for divine instruction. \ He is 
one with the knowledge and reliance that he has communicated 
to the soul. No more submitted to the mutability of earthly 
things, he is, as a sacred writer has expressed it, “ Jesus 


_ Christ the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” Let not this 


view seem mystical to any. Itis that of the New Testament ; 
and so far fromm being abstrusely speculative, it is the only one 
that is practical. The apostle Paul has expressed the same in 
the plainest language, when he declares to his converts at Gala- 
tia his painful solicitude that Christ might be formed in them. 
They were converts already to him who ‘had been born at 
Bethlehem. They were well: informed,—better than we per- 
haps,—of the visible glories that hung over his birthplace, and 
of all the facts, down to his death and - resurrection, of his 
wondrous ministry. But this was not enough. He was to be 
formed in them. It was a small-thing to be able to answer the 
question of the wise men as they answered it. Their own 
nature was to be the spot where Christ should be born. 

And how is'this to take place? We may reply, He must be 
born in faith, in hope, in love, and in duty. So shall the soul grow 
into his likeness and be raised up to the inheritance of his glory. 

In faith. Nota historical belief merely. The generation 
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to whom he was sent had that, and rejected him. The 
evil spirits, if there were any who hovered round his steps and 
looked upon his miracles and passion, had that, and trembled 
at him. We want an inward persuasion of the truth of his re- 
ligion, of its authority from God and its preciousness to man. 
We want an abiding conviction of the great principles which he 
lived and died to establish ; whether we associate them with 
one or another set of speculations or observances. We wanta 
confidence in that paternal character and providence of God 
which he revealed, and in those invisible realities which his 
gospel has embodied. Has this faith been seen spreading 
through the nations that profess his name? Has it anywhere 
made them wear the face of a perpetual Christmas holiday ? 
The letter of it has always been perplexing the studious, and 
for the forms of it the zealous have always been disputing. 
But when will its spirit be received? When will its substance 
beembraced? There lies its power. The rest, if alone, is an 
appearance and a name only. And till such a faith begins to 
grow in the mind of a man, he may call the master of Chris- 
tians his also, when and as he will ;—he may hang up at his 
windows all the evergreens of the faded year ;—he may cele- 
brate with all the ceremonies that men have ever invented the 
advent of the incarnate word ; but the first principle of a reli- 
gious persuasion is wanting ; there has been no Bethlehem for 
him, the place is yet empty “‘ where Christ should be born.” 
Again he must be born in hope. To what purpose else the 
faith? If it promise nothing, it is but a barren and lifeless 
theory. If it lead us to expect nothing, it is no more to us than 
any other conclusion which we have reasoned out, or any other 
fact which history has transmitted. The epistle to the Hebrews 
defines faith to be“ the very basis of things hoped for.” And 
how idle is the foundation, if there is not that something built 
upon it for our encouragement and rejoicing, for which it 
was laid! The apostle Paul in one place sums up the mystery 
of the dispensation of the gospel in these remarkable words, 
“‘Christ in you, the hope of glory ;”” and in another place he 
says that “ we are saved by hope.” What word is there, that 
VOL. II. 
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better expresses the object of the Christian redemption, which 
has done all when it has delivered the soul from what it is 
most apt to dread and from what it has most reason to dread ; 
from death and its terror, from sin and its doom, from the pain- 
ful impressions of whatever is appalling in the aspects of Provi- 
dence and desolate in the decays of the world? If we are 
called by the gospel, it is tothe “ hope of its calling.” If we 
have any part in what it has created anew, it is “ unto its lively 
hope” that we are “ begotten again.” You kept the Christ- 
mas festival without knowing what you did, who have all your 
confidence in the creature and all your expectation from the 
earth; who regard the holy child Jesus as one appointed 
rather to change the face of human society than to open the 
kingdom of heaven; and who have not learned to repose on 
any other reliances than those of the outer world. What was 
that world to him but a troubled place, from the manger that 
was his cradle to the cross that was his deathbed ? His nativity 
must be renewed in your own heart, as that of a growing pro- 
mise and a pledge of something further and better. 

Further, he must be born in love. What should come of 
faith and hope but the most cordial affections? They belong 
to the character of the true disciple. They fulfil the law of 
his master. They are engendered by all serious considerations 
of the origin of his .religion, the temper of its commandments 
and the history of its head. The question would never have 
been asked, where Christ should be born? if the love wherewith 
God looked on his creatures had not ordained where. Contem- 
plate the humble circumstances, in which the infancy of the 
Deliverer was nursed, and see if there is anything in them to 
look encouragingly upon violence and pride. Hear the song of 
the spirits—glory above and peace below, and say what are 
the feelings that are alone in unison with that. Follow to its 
consummation the ministry of ‘him who loved us,” and own 
that whatever was spoken, and done, and condescended to, 
and endured, was in fulfilling the benevolence which he en- 
joined. Remember then the declaration of the most favored: 
of his apostles, “‘he that dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and 


God in him.” 
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The three leading sentiments of the Christian mind have 
now been alluded to. But there is another that must be 
bound up with them, or they will lose their perfection. Christ 
must be born in righteousness and obedience. Without these, 
faith is but a speculation, hope but a fancy, and love itself but 
an accident in our dispositions. ‘There must be a principle 
and purpose of doing well, or we neither really believe what is 
true, nor has our hope any reality in it, nor do we feel as 
we ought. Well doing! There is the fruit and test of all. If 
Christ is to be created in the heart, he is to be manifested in 
the life. If he is not produced without, he has not been form- 
ed within. Integrity, faithfulness, these must be the eviden- 
ces to others and to ourselves that our religion is a living thing. 
These alone can save us from the danger of finding at last that 
what we thought and what we desired, what we heard and 
what we professed, were vain alike. N. L. F. 





THE ORGAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM HERDER. 


O TELL me, who this wonder-work conceived, 
Full of the voices of all living things ; 
This temple, that, by God's own breath inspired, 
So boldly blended with the swelling shout 
Of Jubilates, woe’s heart-thrilling power ; 
And with the cadence of the wailing flute, 
Mingled thecrash of war-trump and the call 
Of the triumphant bugle; the shrill pipe 
Of hautboy with the cymbal’s silver clang ? 
From the soft shepherd’s-reed the mounting strain 
Rose to the thunder of the drum, the note 
Of the awakening judgment-trump. The tombs 
Burst open! Hark! the dead are moving! Hark ! 
Expectant now on all creation’s wings 
The music floats.—The breezes murmur. List! 
Jehovah comes! Hecomes! His thunder peals! 
In softest breathings of a human voice, 
In soul-like tones, the gracious father speaks ; 
The father speaks ; the trembling heart responds.— 
Until all voices now and spirits lift 
Themselves to heaven, and rest upon the clouds, 
One Hallelujah! O adore, adore ! 
Apollo framed the cithara; the son 
Of Maia strung the lyre ; and Pan the flute 
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Invented. Who was this more potent Pan, 
That here united all creation’s breath ? 
Cecilia, the noble Roman dame,’ 

Scorning the softness of the chorded strain, 
Prayed in her heart; ‘“‘O might it be vouchsafed 
To me, to hear the song of praise, of old 
Snng by the children* in the furnace flame,— 
Creation’s Hymn !” 

An angel touched her ear, 
The same, who oft had visibly appeared 
Before her, as she prayed ; with ravishment 
She heard Creation’s Hymn. Stars, sun and moon, 
And light and darkness, day and night, wind, frost, 
And storm, and dew and rain, and ice and snow, 
Mountain and valley in their spring array, 
And all the seasons’ changing minstrelsy, 
Fountains and streams and seas, the rock, the wood,— 
And every bird that swims in air,—all things 
On earth that draw their breath, did praise the Lord, 
The Holy and the Good. 

Upon the ground she sank 
In adoration :—“ Might I only hear, 
One echo, angel, of this song!” 
With haste 


He sought the artist, who inherited 
Bezaleel’s consecrated spirit, and put 
Measure and number in his hand.—T here rose 
An edifice of harmonies.—And when 
The Gloria the angel sounded, all 
According Christendom its Credo tuned, 
All souls’ grand unison in God ; and when 
In sacramental rite the holy ery, 
“He comes! Blessing to Him who comes!” resounded, 
Departed spirits, bending from their seats, 
Received devotion’s offering. Earth and Heaven 
Became one chorus ; at the temple’s gate 
E’en now the trump, that rings the day of wrath, 
Appalled the sinning soul. 
. Cecilia 
With every Christian heart enjoyed the boon 
For which the praying heart aspires alway, 
Union of heart and soul ; union in Christ. 
“« How shall I name this many-membered stream,”’ 
She said, “ that hurries us away, and bears 
To the wide sea of the eternities ?”’ 
“ Name it,” the angel said, “ what thou didst wish 
For thee,—the organ of that spirit, that 
Doth sleep in all, doth stir all nations’ hearts, 
And shall the song of that creation tune, 
Which has no end ;—in labyrinthine range 
Full unison ; devotion’s Organum.”’ 
H. W. T. 


* See the Song of the Three Children inthe Apocrypha. 
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OUR ODD DRAWER. No. I. 


My pear Mr. Epiror—You have asked me to send you 
an article for the January issue of your magazine, and I have 
promised to comply with your request. But unfortunately, no 
subject of immediate interest suggests itself, as the hour draws 
nigh at which I pledged myself to be ready ; and being con- 
stitutionally impatient of spending much time in hunting after 
fresh springs of thought in the arid desert of a seemingly ex- 
hausted mind, I find myself on this last day of grace, turning 
about with something of the languor of the “ sluggard on his 
bed,” in search of some source of help in such a pitiful emer- 
gency. And yet the comparison with the sluggard of Solomon 
does but in part hold good ; for the language of my complaint 
is, ‘ Would now that there were some lion in the streets— 
some new and striking object at hand to rouse me from this 
intellectual apathy.’ 

What is to be done? Necessity, that mother of expedients— 
for whose aid the members of our craft are under everlasting 
obligations—suggests ‘ The Odd Drawer.’ 

What this comfortable hole of refuge is, every scribe, from 
the immortal Milton down to your ephemeral correspondent, 
knows full well. Receptacle of the rubbish and refuse of the 
mind, odds and ends, shreds and patches of thought, the 
student’s rag-bag. What a rich treat to have had the overhaul- 
ing of Shakspeare’s or Milton’s! A peep into the East India 
Museum were dull pastime in comparison. 

Now then for the key,—for who does not keep his intellec- 
tual nondescripts under the lock ?—if indeed it can be found. 
Luckily the key is at hand. And now the Odd Drawer opens ; 
and the light of day gleams upon its chaos, for the first time 
these many months. For ministers, like editors, in full work, 
make little waste, but are obliged to pick up and turn to use 
their chips and filings as they go along. 

But, alack a day, how shall we make a selection? It were 
no less than Augean labor to choose anything satisfactory out 
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of such a confused and undigested heap; wherein, perhaps, 
after all there is not a single gem. We will however thrust 
the hand down at a venture, and see what it can pick up. 

A bundle labelled “College Themes”! My impression 
was that all the articles in that category had long ago shared 
the fate of the “ Ephesian letters.” But verily this is their last 
day, and they shall pay at length the debt which they have 
owed too long already to the great destroyer, whose: power no- 
thing is so small as to elude, none so mighty as to withstand. 

Again,—and what now? An unfinished story, drawn out 
to five and twenty pages of letter-press—a score at least more 
than it could well bear. It deserves the fate of the salt that 
has no savor. I will keep it, nevertheless, for it: suggests a 
good moral. It reminds me of a childhood full of promise, 
earnestly setting forth on life’s momentous journey, bidding 
fair to result in a useful and successful maturity ; but soon 
going to sleep on the soft banks of sloth, wasting its energies, 
running out into various extravagancies, and producing nothing, 
dead while it yet liveth. Poor, poor Eugene, classmate, friend, 
it is emblematical of thy career. I will keep it if only: for 
this ; and whenever my. eye falls upon it, will thank Heaven 
that thy course is, like itself, as yet unfinished, and will cher- 
ish the hope and breathe the prayer that the noble nature 
which has been buried in thee, may yet rise in strength and 
beauty from the entombing vices of thy manhood, and the 
evening of thy life, after its clouded noon, reflect its morning 
glory. 

Again, “ A sketch. of the character of a revered: Instructer” 
whose untimely death has cost more than one pupil many 
tears. It belongs not in this company of the cast-away, and 
yet it is but too mean a transcript of his living memorial that 
is written on the tablet.of the heart. I will not use this to 
serve my present need; it is too sacred to be employed as 
instrumental to the sloth which it seems to rebuke—lI feel it— 
as would the living voice of him whom it so poorly commemo- 
rates, who was never idle, and who, though he died in early 
manhood, left behind him a harvest of virtuous deeds that 
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would -enrich the remembrance of a sage of threescore 
and ten. 

Again and again. ‘Reflections upon the fate of a bird,” 
the first whose sweet notes it was my ill fortune to stop sud- 
denly and forever—a redbreast. I was returning from school 
alone, carelessly threw a stone, not dreaming how sad it would 
be to hit, &c. &c., altogether too puerile and pathetic. “ Gene- 
ral lessons for Sunday schools,” ‘ Travelling sketches,” 
“‘ Suspended diaries,” “‘ Reminiscences of an A. B.,” et cetera. 
They will not do. Better things of the like sort have been in 
the Magazine time and again, and perhaps I might think, 
worse things too once in a while, though it would seem like 
vanity to say so. Nevertheless, they are not the thing. 

- Ah, here is a paper of about the right length, and if not too 
prosy, perhaps it will answer. The printer’s boy? Well then 
there is no alternative. Here, hand him this. 


A-HEATHENISH WAY OF TEACHING VIRTUE. 


It is related of Xenophon, the historian, that, whilst he was 
a young man, the excellent Socrates, meeting him accidentally 
in a narrow passage, and being interested by his ingenuous 
countenance, placed his staff directly across his ‘path, and 
bringing him to a full stand, asked him with great seriousness, 
where those things were to be obtained that are most needful 
and ‘desirable to a man. Xenophon was forcibly impressed 
both by the question and the act of the great philosopher, 
which, leading him to deep reflection, and introducing an ear- 
nest conversation with Socrates, were instrumental in turning 
hisvattention to the pursuit of that moral wisdom whose, pos- 
session in the highest degree dignifies and adorns human _na- 
ture. 

The'story is a good illustration of the deep interest felt by 
Socrates in the young men of his time; of his rare discern- 
ment of character ; of his peculiar manner of arousing atten- 
tion and communicating instruction ; and of his happy faculty 
of producing deep and abiding impressions upon ingenuous 
minds. It has a moral, moreover, applicable to the Christian 
teacher of our own day. 
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The direct, personal contact of the wise and experienced 
instructer with the individual, is too often neglected. We 
give our lessons to the masses, as if that were enough. We 
communicate our instructions on public occasions, in studied 
discourses, into which we throw all our best thoughts, without 
usually devoting much attention to wayside conversations, or 
exercising much ingenuity in devising methods of private ac- 
cess to the mind and heart. The old Athenian was wiser. Was 
it because his interest in behalf of the young was deeper, and 
because he regarded the work of instruction more as a reality ? 

I am persuaded that good and wise men very frequently un- 
dervalue the influence they may exert upon their younger 
brethren in conversation, and pass by many precious oppor- 
tunities of impressing the highest truth upon the individuals 
who are thrown in their way. Sometimes it may be through 
diffidence ; sometimes from distrust of the readiness of the 
young mind to receive at the time their serious counsels ; 
sometimes from a scrupulous regard of conventional proprie- 
ties, and a hyper-fastidious taste, recoiling from everything like 
abruptness, and blunt directness of moral address. But those 
of us who have had the privilege of occasional intercourse at 
the fireside, with great teachers, such as our own Channing or 
Ware, and have felt the weight and point of their instructions 
when concentrated for a short period upon our own souls; 
when the calm, deep, searching glance of the eye was turned 
full upon ourselves alone, and the earnest, affectionate tones of 
the truthful voice were sounding in vur single ear,—can re- 
member, I think, no public occasions, even when their spiritual 
eloquence was most powerfully exerted, where the effect of 
their influence upon our characters was so deep or so abiding. 

I suspect that the better sort of our young men desire no- 
thing so much of the competent religious and moral guides of 
the community, and that they have no greater need, than to be 
personally addressed, with perfect frankness, and manly di- 
rectness and sincerity, upon those subjects that most deeply 
concern them as spiritual beings. There are many times 
when they would most gladly come very near to the teacher, 
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if tlie way of access were more freely open; if, like Socrates, 
or like a far holier and wiser, he would throw himself pur- 
posely, in their way, in a plain garb; walk through the corn- 
fields, and mingle with the common people, dispensing the 
stores of his wisdom, and with entire simplicity and singleness 
of purpose, talk anywhere and everywhere upon the highest 
themes. 

It would be in bad taste enough, certainly, for even an old 
sage now-a-days, to intercept a young man like the Athenian, 
with his cane, in order to engage him suddenly in religious 
conversation,—if indeed it would not be a dangerous experi- 
ment. But a similar watchfulness for opportunities of impart- 
ing the most valuable lessons, and a greater degree of that 
same honesty and plainness of approach, which was allowable 
in the streets of Athens, and productive of such excellent re- 
sults upon the youth, who would otherwise have been an easy 
prey to the swarms of sophists and miscreants that infested 
their path, would neither be indecorous nor unprofitable in the 
wise men of our own city. Cc. R. 





THE CHILD MAY BE A CHRISTIAN. 


Tue child is baptized into the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. This is no idle ceremony. 
These sacred words are not to be made a mere formula. 
When they are pronounced over an adult they have a most 
solemn meaning. Are they to be discharged of all expression, 
when they are uttered in the ceremony of infant baptism ? 
Have we not some good reason for applying the rite originally 
intended for adults, to children? Most certainly. Christ in 
the beginning, was compelled to address men. A false reli- 
gion was in possession of the household. It must be expelled. 
But. this could be done, only with the consent of the house- 
holder. [He must be converted, before his family might be ap- 
proached. This was done. Then the question arose,—‘ how 
soon, at how early an age, may this new faith be brought into 

VOL. I. 
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contact with the mind and heart of the child? The statues of 
the gods, rising beautiful and awful in the halls of our dwellings, 
have heretofore done much to elevate and refine the youthful 
spirit, May not the young have a portion also in these new 
and better influences?’ The converted parents found upon 
examination that Christianity is suited to the capacities of 
childhood. They determined accordingly that their children 
should be baptized while children. They had been born into 
Christendom, and they should be brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, The child was baptized and was in- 
structed. 

This doctrine and this practice of those earliest Christians 
were good. Christianity is applicable to childhood. The 
angel of the new covenant watches with sleepless eye for the 
first dawnings of spiritual intelligence, of the new light from 
heaven, that shall stream out so glad and beautiful over the 
earth. The friendly spirit waits even by the cradle, that no 
possibility may remain unimproved. The voice from other 
and fairer worlds catches the first sounds which the lips of the 
child are taught to utter, and breathes a sweet, simple lesson 
concerning the Father in Heaven. And as the various capaci- 
ties of mind and heart are developed, as germ after germ ex- 
pands, as bud after bud opens and reveals its treasure of beauty, 
the Teacher is ever present, a guiding, refining, ruling Power, 
adding lesson to lesson, as the occasion calls, and the strength 
of the learner permits. And before the youth has become a 
man, before the mind has attained to its maturity, and the 
heart has learned to know its own depths, the great practical 
doctrines of life may have been communicated, the law of the 
great God, the love of the good Father, the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the dignity and immortality of the human 
spirit, the rule of benevolence, may have been revealed to the 
wondering and reverent child. 

The doctrine of the Father,—cannot the child grasp it, can 
he not apply it? We do not say, with philosophical accu- 
racy :—what man even can attain to this ?—yet after a good 
serviceable manner? Every day he receives gifts for which 
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no father upon the earth can be thanked. His gratitude may 
lead him to God. Sometimes he is exceeding sad, beyond 
even the soothing skill of a parent. His grief may lead 
him to God. The conception of the Father may be limited, 
childish, material ; yet, under whatever earthly guise, the bles- 
sed reality will be present, a ministering spirit, a friend, a 
monitor, a comforter; the child may learn to perform the 
tasks, to play the plays, to endure the trials of childhood, as 
in the presence of the Great Invisible. And how readily 
every child embraces the idea, that this unfailing Friend deals 
with us, as a friend should, maintaining uninterrupted inter- 
course, hearing and answering, bestowing, correcting, forgiv- 
ing, always bearing a father’s part. 

‘ And is not Jesus the friend of children? Can they not dis- 
cern the beautiful features of hischaracter? Can they not ap- 
preciate his purity and gentleness ; and are they not touched 
by his true and simple words? Jesus with the babe in his 
arms should be the first picture for the child to gaze upon. 
The young may early learn that the Savior had thoughts and 
affections even for them. 

Again, how naturally and beautifully the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality blends with the life of youth! applicable 
surely to the fulness and exuberance of spring as well as to the 
decay and torpor of autumn. It may seem, at first sight, that 
a child can have little to do with a future existence, since 
its first future is in this world. But this world cannot be 
truly seen save in its connexion with other worlds. Time is not 
rightly understood until it is merged in eternity. And, besides, 
the young die, the young lose parents and brothers and 
friends. Our education is imperfect because it takes little ac- 
count of immortality. Jt draws its motives to exertion mainly 
from this life. But the early tasks of the child may and should 
be connected with their eternal beauty and rightfulness, with 
their unfailing rewards. ‘Then the cloud, whith perchance 
has already gathered upon the youthful countenance, is melt- 
ed in the light of heaven; then spectres become angels, and 
the name Death no longer sends a shudder through the frame ; 
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then amidst tasks the most formidable, the young are not dis- 
couraged, for there is surely a tomorrow; then under be- 
reavements the most painful, there is a meek yet firm spirit of 
hope. 

Remember then, that when we administer Christian bap- 
tism to the child, we do so because there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the mind of the Master may be formed within him 
in the time of youth; that if he is capable of appreciating 
heathen wisdom, he is much more able to understand and 
love Christian truth, and Christ the Teacher; that he may go 
to the work of life, with an advantage, not as a heathen, but as 
a Christian ; not as a heathen, to be bye and bye converted, 
when the happy or sad experiences of the world shall enforce 
the lessons of Christianity, but as a Christian with the power 
of God already in his heart; as a Christian, not indeed quite 
above defeat, or beyond the advantages of victory, yet as a 
Christian ; with the armor, with the courage, with the deathless 
zeal, with the purity, bright and stain-consuming as the sun, 
which even the young Christian may gain. 

A child’s life formed under genuine Christian influences, by 
the faithful application of Christianity to all the details of 
childhood, by the infusion of its spirit into the domestic rela- 
tions, into the studies and the sports of youth—who can exag- 
gerate its beauty and its worth? We would not forget the 
might of passion, and the multitude of temptations. Yet is 
not the spirit of God stronger than the spirit of this world ? 
and when we see evil prevailing over good, error over truth, 
can we often say that this is the case, in spite of wise and 
persevering efforts to guide and enlighten the young mind, as 
the truth is in Jesus? Is it strange if the unchristian boy 
becomes an unchristian man? Is it strange if the unchristian 
girl becomes an unchristian woman? ‘There is a youthful 
piety which is at once beautiful and saving. It is not the stiff 
imitation whieh one sometimes reads of in the books, a poor 
copy or rather caricature of a maturer formality, without 
any of the joy, the bloom, and freshness of youth; it is the 
holiness and perfection of childhood, in all its details of cir- 
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cumstances, for these details and circumstances, however 
trivial, have their beautiful laws, and manifest the love and 
truth of the Lord God, and may be beforehand with the world, 
to fill mind and heart with spiritual wisdom, engaging and con- 
firming them in the service of Heaven. Could we thus be 
taught, the world might discharge its reformers. Divinity and 
morals, church and state, would then rejoice in a new era. 
Then we should begin life Christians, instead of being con- 
tent, as is now too often our manner of thought and feeling, 
if when we come to die we are not altogether undeserving of 
the name. Let parents consider that the child may be a Chris- 
tian; that the baptismal words are not a mere formula; that 
the root of the great matter may be planted deep in the young 
heart. R. E. 





THE WORK OF LIFE. 
A SERMON FOR THE NEW YEAR, BY REV. ALVAN LAMSON, D. D. 
Joun xix. 30. It is finished. 


THESE words express the sublime joy of the Savior in view 
of the termination of his earthly labors and sufferings. If we 
follow the narrative of John, they were the last words he utter- 
ed, when expiring on the cross. Whether they were really 
his last words, or whether the expression recorded by Luke, 
*¢ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit,” followed them, 
as is probable, it is not important to determine. It is enough 
that they formed part of his dying words, and as-we gather up 
the last expressions of friends, treasure them in the memory, 
and meditate on them for our comfort and instruction, so 
should we meditate on the dying language of the Savior, which 
has been treasured up and preserved for our use by faithful 
witnesses. 

The question which first presents itself, is, to what did 
Jesus refer, when he uttered the exclamation just recited ? 
What was the source of the sublime joy expressed in the 
words, “It is finished”? Perhaps he referred to no single 
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circumstance or event—perhaps to several. The analogy or 
resemblance of the language to that used by him on former 
occasions would seem to point to the whole work to be execu- 
ted by him while on earth. Thus we hear him saying, “ My 
meat and my drink is to do the will of my Father and to 
finish his work.” Again, “ I must work the works of him that 
sent me while it is day.” And again, in his last solemn 
prayer to the Father, he says, ‘1 have glorified thee on earth, 
1 have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.” 

And that work was now finished. Yes, the work the Father 
had given him to do, the work which had occupied all his 
thoughts, which had been the subject of his meditations and 
prayers, the object of all his travels and journeyings, his 
preaching and miracles, was now completed. He had not 
abandoned it; he had yielded to no solicitations of ease ; he 
had not been deterred by danger or suffering from fulfilling his 
high mission ; he had persevered amid scorn and reproach, 
mockery and pain; he had not recoiled at the sight of the in- 
strument of torture ; and now his work was finished. 

Into the brief space of his ministry had been crowded 
occurrences to which, in the hour of death, his thoughts must 
have turned with peculiar satisfaction; not however unattended 
with some circumstances of a painful character, for he had 
witnessed a melancholy proof of the power of prejudice, bigo- 
try, ingratitude, and selfishness, by which his benevolent pur- 
poses had been often counteracted, his spirit grieved ; and his 
life was now about to be taken away from the earth. Yet he 
was conscious,of having accomplished that to which he had 
been appointed in the councils of Heaven; he had fulfilled the 
old prophetic word in a higher and better sense than that in 
which it had been understood by his earthly-minded country- 
men, and-he could say with an emphasis and significancy 
which the words never before possessed, or will again possess, 
* It is finished.” 

That the trials which awaited him and the magnitude of the 
object embraced in his mission, should, at the commencement, 
and during the progress of his ministry, have produced deep, 
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solemn, and sometimes even anxious thought, was perfectly 
natural. They appear occasionally to have thrown a shade of 
sadness over his spirit. But what was before anticipation, 
grave, it may be melancholy anticipation, was now matter of 
recollection, triumphant, glorious recollection. 

Finished were his benevolent labors, performed while he 
literally went about doing good, alleviating the burdens of 
humanity, healing disease, stilling the throb of grief, encourag- 
ing the penitent, scattering abroad the seeds of piety and love, 
and infusing sweet influences into the cup of life. He had 
worked while it was day, and now the night had come, which 
brought with it rest, not the ignoble rest into which the slothful 
sink at death, but rest dignified with the consciousness of . 
powers uniformly consecrated to the end for which they were 
bestowed. His vigils, his efforts, whatever of activity in duty 
life could render, was over, and he was ready to be crowned. 

Finished too were his instructions, for he had revealed the 
will of the Father, and manifested his name to the little flock 
he had gathered around him. “I have given unto them,” 
said he, ‘the words which thou gavest me,” and now the 
measure of his communications was full; the earth had re- 
ceived the heavenly doctrine ; a light was kindled which was 
gradually to illumine the darkness of the human intellect, and 
guide man on his way to a better world. As a teacher of 
truth, pure, spiritual, life-giving truth, his office was now glori- 
ously ended. 

His example too was complete ; and it was an example, you 
need not be told, of uniform, consistent, and practical good- 
ness. Never, in any other individual, as has been often ob- 
served, were contrasts so strikingly blended and harmonized. 
He had none of the sternness of the reformer, and none of the 
rigor of the ascetic. The weak and suffering had ever found 
in him a friend and comforter; vice felt rebuked, and truth 
and sincerity encouraged and cheered by his presence. “ His 
character,” as it has been said, was a “revelation,” a revela- 
tion of truth, holiness, and love, which appeared in him not as 
cold abstractions, but in all their living power and beauty. 
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And now his example was perfected, for he had exhibited him- 
self a calm, patient sufferer; and in his agony had sent up a 
prayer of forgiveness for those who had extended him on the 
cross. 

May we suppose that any thought of self had possession of 
his soul? Did he allude to the anguish which had racked his 
mind, or the pain which had tortured his nerves? That too 
was ended, and he could look forward with joy to the result. 
He had been lifted up on the cross, and was hereafter to draw 
all men unto him. That cross was to be in after ages more 
honored than earthly sceptres—the emblem of human redemp- 
tion and hope, the standard around which the pure and holy, 
the penitent and devout, should ever rally, and to which the 
dying should look and close the eye in peace. The triumph 
of his religion was secure. A train of events had been wit- 
nessed, and agencies had been put in action, the effects of 
which were to be visible so long as man should have an exist- 
ence on earth, and to be felt through eternity. Yes, the seed 
of the word had been committed to the field of the world, 
which, sown in anguish and watered by tears, was to spring up, 
and grow, and yield to millions on millions of hearts ample 
harvests of joy. 

Others have reared monuments of noble greatness. Others, 
the philanthropist, the reformer, benefactors to their country 
and species, discoverers of truth, authors of useful inventions, 
have won crowns of deathless glory; but how do their 
achievements fade into insignificance when put in comparison 
with the life and services of him of Nazareth. Others have 
been great, but his greatness far exceeded. Others have de- 
served well of humanity, and the breath of millions has swelled 
the note of eulogy, but not as Jesus’ has their image been 
enshrined in the heart, not precious as his, their names ; for be 
brought to view a better life, he taught the soul its dignity, its 
worth, he died that he might “ reconcile man to God, earth to 
heaven,” and the benefits he conferred on the human spirit 
are unlimited in time and space. How much then was implied 
in those simple words, “It is finished,” and what a sublime 
joy do they express ! 
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And, my friends, a joy similar in kind, though not the same 
in degree, is in reserve for all of us, if we are faithful; but not 
otherwise. For we have all a work assigned us, a mission to 
be fulfilled, and if at the close of life we can look back and 
feel that it is accomplished, if we can say in sincerity, Father, 
I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do, we shall 
have joy ; nothing else can afford such noble consolation. 

The completion of any work, the fulfilment of any plan, or 
successful execution of any project, is matter of joy. We 
often experience this joy in affairs of greater or less moment. 
Through life, how many are the smaller occasions of joy over 
a finished work, which are perpetually occurring. The hus- 
bandman, when his last sheaf has been gathered in; the build- 
er, the architect, when he sees the edifice stand before him 
in all its beautiful and majestic proportions ; the advocate when 
he has won his cause; the physician when his patient comes 
up from the brink of the grave to take his place again in the 
ranks of busy life; the poet, the painter, the historian, when 
he has put the last finishing touch to the work which is to out- 
live brass or marble—these all have joy. A difficulty over- 
come or a problem solved fills the mind with delight. What 
joy had Archimedes. And every great discoverer has joy. 
When Newton had proceeded so far in his calculation designed 
to establish the law of gravity that he foresaw the result veri- 
fying his conjecture, he became so agitated with delight, that 
he could not go on with his calculation, but was obliged to call 
in the assistance of a friend. ‘There are a multitude of instan- 
ces in which a work of greater or less magnitude, well accom- 
plished, becomes a source of pleasing reflection. 

Yet the highest joy comes from having as accountable 
beings performed the work which was given us to do, fulfilling 
the design of God in giving us a being here on earth. To be 
able to look back when our course is run and life is ended, and 
see duty faithfully discharged, and opportunity well used, how 
great a happiness is it. It is much to be able to look back with 
approbation on a single year, or a single day even. And how 
often is this denied us. How seldom can we at evening, or 
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before placing our heads on our pillow, cast an eye back on 
the day that is gone, and approve all, see no cause of self- 
accusation or regret. And what satisfaction is it to be able to 
say as the sun descends over the western hills, ‘I have lived 
to-day, lived as I ought.’ Such are precious moments when 
we can thus look back upon well spent days, and much more 
well .spent years; and call to mind no fault committed, but 
many acts of kindness done. But at the close of life to be in 
a condition to say ‘I have lived, lived on earth as I ought, 
lived as a child of God,’—would we could now, while our 
years are running on, and the sun and moon and stars are not 
darkened, feel how desirable above all things else this is. 

We have all, as I said, a work to perform, prescribed by 
him who gave us being, given us by him to finish. What is 
this work? Properly the whole business of life. It consists 
not in any one single act, as did not the Savior’s ; but in the 
whole series of acts which life demands, and first in the per- 
formance of ordinary every day duties to ourselves and to our 
fellow beings, in industry in our chosen occupations, in com- 
mon labors and. common sacrifices. We serve God in all 
these by carrying into them a spirit of truth and love. Our 
Savior was serving God and performing his work in his most 
familiar acts, in converse with his friends, at the social banquet, 
at the table of the publican, and at the marriage feast, as well 
as when he retired to the mountain apart to pray, or addressed 
the people from the hill-side, or wrought miracles to raise 
the dead. And we serve him not at the altars of religion and 
not in great and rare acts merely, but every where, at our 
firesides, in the fields, in sowing and reaping, in the social 
circle, in the benevolent visit, in the commonest transaction 
of business, provided it is conducted in a Christian temper 
and spirit, with justice, and with due regard to the rights of 
human brotherhood. Religion sits not solitary in the temple ; 
she goes out into the way; has an abode on the domestic 
hearth ; visits the busy mart, and the chief places of concourse, 
demanding honor every where. 

The education of children, the training them up in the love 
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of truth and right, in habits of self-control, in reverence for the 
law of kindness,—this is to do the work of religion, the work 
of God. The reform of the intemperate and vicious is the 
work of God, and so is the performance of the minutest act 
of kindness, the alleviation of the smallest pain, the conferring 
of the most insignificant pleasure, the smile of approbation, or 
look of virtuous encouragement, the most trifling manifestation 
of sympathy, be it but the giving a cup of cold water to the 
thirsty. Nothing in which a spirit of Christian love is seen, we 
are assured by our Savior, will be overlooked. Duty, obliga- 
tion, embraces all, even the tones in which we express our- 
selves to our fellow-beings, as well as the sense we utter ; 
for there is religion in the tones of the voice and the language 
of the eye. 

Especially is faithful spiritual culture, the subjugation of the 
passions, the purification of the soul from all that is narrow 
and selfish, the putting it in possession of a calm, holy, trusting 
piety, and filial submission to the will of heaven, a commanded 
work, necessary to him that would live well and end life in 
joy and hope. To destroy the empire of sin and selfishness, 
to build up the kingdom of truth, purity and love in our own 
hearts and the world, all this is to do the work of God. 

Who then are they who are entitled to use the words of the 
Savior, and go out of the world with something of the exalted 
joy he felt, when he uttered the words, “ It is finished”? Ye 
who have labored solely to heap up wealth ? who have toiled 
in the service of avarice, whose god has been gain? Ye 
whose highest pleasure it has been to count over your treasures, 
and estimate the amount which year after year has added to 
the heap? With you, indeed, it is finished. But what is 
finished? ‘This toiling for avarice; this keen pursuit, this 
eager, insatiable striving for that which satisfieth not,—all this 
is finished. But are the passions subdued? Is the soul en- 
riched? Has that made its peace with God? Is it saved? 
Life is finished, but is the work of life done? Is eternity 
prepared for? Is the heavenly crown won? The Bible, 
conscience answers, No. 
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Again I ask, who are authorized, at the close of life, to say, 
in that higher sense, “It is finished” ? Ye who have pursued 
the phantom of honor, the bubble of reputation? who have 
sought the praise of man more than the praise of God? Ye 
who are trifling away your precious opportunities—ye who are 
living only to time and sense, thinking only of present amuse- 
ment or pleasure, obeying the selfish desires of the heart? 
Ye who are serious in every thing but religion, who listen to 
every call but hers, who when she urges, remonstrates, en- 
treats, warns you to repent, say to her,‘ Go thy way, daughter 
of heaven, for this present time, and when the convenient 
season arrives, I will send for thee, I will call thee to my 
side’? Ye who would banish her to the cell of the anchorite, 
the darkened chamber of sickness, or the bedside of the dying ? 
Ye who neglect God’s many warnings, who turn from the 
new-made grave, and go and plunge into the world and forget 
that you too are mortal? Ye who would crowd all religion 
into the few hours that precede dissolution, who refuse to live 
by her laws, but who are resolved not to die without her aid? 
who would have her comforts and receive from her hands a 
passport to a happy immortality, without sacrificing at her altar 
one impure desire, surrendering one unholy pleasure, yielding 
‘one worldly advantage ? 

Alas, with you too, it will be finished. But what will be 
finished? Your dream of security, that will be ended. Your 
false joys, they also will be terminated. Your cherished delu- 
sions, they will be dissipated. ‘Time too, that to you will be 
ended; opportunity will be past, but the work that was given 
you to do will not have been done. Like the foolish maidens, 
when you would enter in, you will find the door shut, and you 
will sit down and weep in outer darkness. 

How changed seems the world to the eye which is about to 
close on it forever! To him who has lived in sin, lived with- 
out God, how foolish then appears his choice! How shallow 
then seem to him the excuses for neglect and irreligion! He 
looks back on the past, that past which he cannot now recall, 
and he sees, it may be, a little successful ambition, a few poor 
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distinctions, a little of the dross of wealth, a few withered joys, 
now perished like the flowers of summer. Is that all? Cold 
comfort it now affords. No religious discipline of the affec- 
tions ; no inward renewal; no progress in the spiritual life ; 
no deeds of Christian love. And want of these it is, which de- 
prives the spirit of peace: in death; renders its thoughts so 
confused ; leaves it so little to lean upon. The work of life 
has not been performed ; the good part has not been chosen ; 
while the heart has been full of cares, and cumbered itself with 
much serving of the world, the one thing needful has been 
neglected,—that repentance not to be repented of has not 
taken place; and death is met, not with the joyful utterance, 
“Tt is finished,” but with a “ Father, forgive me,” on the lips. 
A deathbed repentance is all the soul has to trust to, and what 
is that? It is surprising how little is said of a deathbed re- 
pentance, as the foundation of hope, in the Bible. Have you 
ever thought of this circumstance? Has it ever occurred to 
you, when a deathbed conversion has been talked of? I re- 
peat, it is surprising how little is said of such conversions in 
the Bible. Where are they mentioned? If we except the 
case of the penitent on the cross, of which we know little, and 
the circumstances of which can never be repeated, nowhere. 
All the peaceful and happy deaths mentioned, are of righteous 
men—devout, holy men, who had maintained a constant walk 
with God. Have you ever thought of this? When you have 
been deferring the work of life, putting off living well, solacing 
yourself, perhaps, with the idea that you could turn your 
thoughts to religion in your sick and dying hour, and by a 
deathbed repentance for sin pass into regions of immortal 
felicity, has it ever occurred to you that in the whole Bible, 
from the first verse of Genesis to the last of Revelation, there 
is not a syllable of a deathbed conversion as the ground of — 
hope, nor is such a conversion ever once alluded to? This is 
a very significant fact. I do not’ say that the deathbed peni- 
tent will not be accepted. I only say that the book which 
makes known to us our duty and hopes, which we accept as 
the rule of our faith and life, is-wholly silent on the subject of 
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a deathbed sorrow and repentance. %t mentions many calm, 
peaceful deaths, but not one of them affords the least en- 
couragement to put off the work of religion to the last hours 
of life; not one of them is of a deathbed penitent. They are 
all, as I said, the deaths of righteous men. I say not one of 
them encourages us to delay the work of religion. The work 
of religion! If we go to our Bible, we find that this is the 
work of life, a work we must always be doing as we must 
always be doing our duty. That is the work of religion in the 
Scriptural sense of the terms. The Bible never speaks of 
religion as any single detached work, or as any other than 
the being good and doing good, serving God in our daily life. 
That is the work of religion, the work given us to do. Happy 
they who, as death stands by their side, can say, in reference 
to that work, * It is finished.” They and they alone can com- 
prehend the joy of the Savior when, uttering those words, so 
full of meaning, he bowed his head and died. In them alone 
will that joy be fulfilled. 

The subject is a serious one—serious to young and old; 
to the old, because the time which remains to them and in 
which the work of life is to be finished, is short, and the wintry 
sun, as with pale, cold beams, it hastens through its short 
circles, admonishes them that the time is not far distant when 
they shall no more walk in its light, when to them the night 
shall come, in which no man can work. It is serious to the 
young, for religion speaks to them, the obligation of duty is 
upon them, aud the stream of life is flowing on pure or turbid, 
in joy or bitterness, till it shall mingle with the broad ocean of 
eternity. The race is now before them to be run well or ill. 
A work is assigned them to be done or neglected, and as it is 
one or the other, the soul will enter its rest in peace, or go 
trembling to the tribunal of its God. To all of us the subject 
is a serious one, for each moment measures out to us a portion 
of duty, and if it be not performed, we must go to our graves 
with so much of the work of life undone. And we may go 
when the summons is least expected, for in such an hour as 
we think not, the Son of man cometh. 





EXTRA RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


THE REPLY. 


Yes! all that’s bright and sweet and fair 
Soon finds its season past, . 
And shrinks and withers fast. 

And we who gaze on it the while 
But shine and bloom and smile 

To cease at last. 


Yet not for this let man despair ! 
The lily ever lives 
Which Innocency gives ; 
And though the glittering stars turn pale, 
No rays of Truth shall fail, 
And Hope survives. 





EXTRA RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 


Any one who has attended religious conventions, must be 
at no loss for matters of criticism. We do not aim to touch 
upon all that needs amending. The great improvement, that 
has appeared in the assemblies of our own denomination within 
a few years, should encourage us to look and strive for still 
greater progress. Why not do our best in this social work ? 
Why do so many of our clerical brethren keep back? Not a 


few of them would probably be much benefited, by mingling 
freely with their brethren and not confining their speech to the 
pulpit and the Sabbath. Wisdom and scholarship need not be 
endangered, whilst dulness, that common and cardinal sin, 
might be somewhat relieved. We surely ought to do more 
for denominational fervor. ‘To think more of social ex- 
citement than of interior piety, would of course be a sad 
error. But we have yet to learn that the hidden life must 
not act upon society, and that he who loves God must quit the 
brotherhood of faith. Well used, these assemblies may not 
only extend true religion among those who have it not, but 
may deepen it in those who have felt something of its power. 
In one respect, number is a very important agent of power. 
If the Christian ordinances are properly reverenced in great 
assemblies, and the force of sympathy is hallowed by religious 
awe, a mighty influence goes forth from them. We trust that 
at our future conventions, the true character of the ordinance 
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of the Lord’s Supper will be apprehended, and the power of 
this touching rite will not be nullified by long addresses to 
minds already satiated with many words and yearning for the 
emblems of that body and blood that are promise of eternal 
life. At the communion table many words obscure the mean- 
ing of the service, and stand between us and our Master. We 
speak against an error that has been singularly persisted in. 

We might speak of other points in our conduct of conven- 
tions, but we must pass to another topic. We should like to 
criticise the character of the occasional sermons which are de- 
livered at such assemblies, especially their frequent want of 
adaptation to their purpose, at times when it is desirable to make 
a proper impression upon the numbers who throng together to 
hear the appointed preacher. It would not seem a great hard- 
ship for a man to consult the demands of every occasion, even 
if it should oblige him to write an especial sermon, instead of 
relying onhis old stock. Not dwelling further on this topic, 
we must say a few words upon those smaller conference meet- 
ings, which are confined to the members of a single church 
or of a few neighboring churches. 

In these the laity are expected to take part. Not indeed 
that they are to be excluded from the larger conventions ; but 
in the conference they are more ready to take an active in- 
terest. We do not intend to enter into the question of the rela- 
tive offices of clergy and laity. It is clearly the duty of all 
Christians to devote their gifts to their Master’s cause, what- 
ever may be their business or vocation. To prevent lay- 
men from taking an active, part in religious meetings on week 
days would be placing them lower in the church than children 
at school. The scholars always take part in the exercises and 
are not left to sit passively without giving evidence that they 
are paying attention and have apprehended the lesson. No- 
thing more effectually removes the listless inattention of a con- 
gregation than the constant thought that they who hear, are ex- 
pected to use what they hear, and on suitable occasions speak 
pertinently upon the great subjects of religion. The public 
services of Sunday are best left in the hands of the clergy so 
far as instruction is concerned. But whenever a true interest 
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animates the people there may be a craving for some more 
familiar interchange of thought and feeling. The preacher 
himself may be animated by a new energy, if he has met his 
people in the week under circumstances that have moved them 
to express their minds freely, and to assure him by good evi- 
dence, that in his studies and labors, he has not been beating 
the air. 

In many cases earnest and truthful conference meetings have 
been established without any great effort on the minister’s part. 
They have grown out of the wants and strivings of the people. 
The great difficulty lies in creating an active interest in such 
meetings when none seems to exist. Evil is done by persuad- 
ing men to speak when they have nothing to say. All pre- 
tence and cant should be discouraged resolutely, and some sim- 
ple request for information, or some plain statement of a diffi- 
culty in doctrine or in practice, should be welcomed by a 
pastor far more cordially than the most complacent experience 
or vociferous appeal. Let the people be taught the worth of 
simplicity and truth, and there need be no affectation or bom- 
bast in their words. True indeed, there will be some uncom- 
fortable persons in most assemblies who will love too well to 
hear themselves talk, and who perhaps are more ready to illus- 
trate Christianity by professions than by deeds. But such 
characters are soon understood, and find their true level. 
Even they may be made use of by a judicious course. What 
they say may sometimes be of value, and a judicious pastor 
can guide a meeting in such a way, that every thing shall have 
its true bearing, and teach its true lesson. He can moreover 
use his judgment in moderating those who are too forward and 
encouraging those who are too timid. It is hardly necessary to 
say, that nothing but wretched cant can come from our imitating 
other denominations in their modes of producing a religious 
interest. Our measures must accord with our views, or end in 
folly and failure. No one will doubt this, who has ever heard 
a liberal Christian in some dyspeptic mood try to look through 
Calvinistic spectacles and talk in the vocabulary of the West- 
minster Catechism. On our own ground we are strong, but 
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when we quit it for other men’s land we are in the midst of 
exposures. In all things we must be true to our faith, whether 
in our statement of doctrines, our views of practical morals, or 
our conventions and conferences for social communion. 

Whilst sympathising strongly with the present tendency to 


more social life in religion, we must therefore beware of the 


excesses which the craving for excitement is apt to bring in its 
train. Ifa minister laments the coldness of his people, and is 
almost discouraged because he cannot induce them to take a 
more active interest, and come up to the standard of zeal in 
other churches, let him not waver in his principles, nor resort 
to any questionable means to produce temporary or artificial 
fervor. Let him go on in the way of his duty, and doubt not 
that God will in the end bless him and his flock. Let him call 
together as many of his people as will meet him on the even- 
ing of his week day service, and after asking the divine favor 
and explaining some passage of the word, let him not despair 
although no one may respond to his instructions, or even 
ask a question or state a want. Let him persevere in a true 
course, and in the end he will see a better result, nay a warm- 
er social life, than if he forced a false zeal, and importuned 
worldly or indifferent minds to speak upon subjects upon which 
they ought to keep silent. 

Let no influence that can be brought to bear upon our clergy 
persuade them to abandon their true position. It is nat uncom- 
mon to hear good scholarship disparaged as pedantry and care- 
ful thought decried as dulness, whilst crudity and,declamation 
pass for independence and fervor. When this spirit is per- 
mitted to rule our brotherhood, it will be time to write the epi- 
taph of Liberal Christianity in New England. But this need 
not, shall not be. Let sacred learning and divine philosophy 
still be the handmaids of faith and love. In our yearning for 
more warmth, let us not forget that in the economy of God 
light and heat go together, and to our knowledge add zeal. 
Whilst we are true to our position, there is nothing to prevent 
us from having a new era of denominational life, and proving 
by a broader and deeper communion our faith in Christ and our 
love for the brotherhood. S. 0. 
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Orpivation at Kincston, Mass.—OnTuesday, November 19, 1844, 
Amory Gale, M. D., of South Scituate, was ordained as an Evangelist, 
in the First Congregational Meeting-house in Kingston. The services 
were as follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Osgood of Cohas- 
set; Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Leonard of Marshfield ; 
Sermon, by Rev. Mr. Mosely of South Scituate ; Prayer of Ordination, 
by Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth ; Charge, by Rev. Mr Richardson 
of Hingham; Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Briggs of Ply- 
mouth ; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Pope of Kingston. 

Mr. Mosely took as the text of his discourse 1 Corinthians i. 23: 
“ But we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and 
unto the Greeks foolishness.” Paul here states distinctly and briefly 
the characteristic of his preaching. He did not preach a speculation, 
nora theory, but the living truth and the vital fact of “ Christ crucified.” 
He did not preach logic, though he preached logically. What Paul 
preached, all teachers set for the enlightenment and defence of the 
Church should preach. The apostle was a safe example, and a noble 
guide for every Christian minister. His work is our work. Thus we 
learn what is the true and legitimate office of the ministry of the new 
dispensation. Itis to hold forth Jesus as the Savior of men ; to il- 
lustrate his teachings, to renew his image in the individual heart; to 
produce in every hearer a likeness to him who was crucified, and so to 
multiply disciples. When a man is led to reproduce Christ in his 
daily action, and to show forth Christ’s life and spirit, then he is sanc- 
tified, regenerated, saved. When that effect is wrought on the world, 
the world will be redeemed. In this view appears the sacred impor- 
tance of the pulpit, in its just functions, as an agent of spiritual 
reform. It is true to itself, and fulfils its highest purpose, when it 

presents Christ as the crucified, and reproduces his life in the lives of 
believers. 


We learn that Dr. Gale has been engaged, at a previous period of 
his life, in the work of religious instruction, and that he relinquished 
it on account of the state of his health. 








Depication at Bitterica, Mass.—The meeting-house belonging 
to the First Congregational Society in Billerica, having been remodel- 
led, was dedicated on Wednesday, October 30,1844. The Introduc- 
tory Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Woodward of Bedford ; the 
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Scriptures were read by Rev. Mr. Whitman of Bridgewater ; the Dedi- 
catory Prayer was made by Rev Mr. Miles of Lowell ; the Sermon 
was preached by Rev. Mr. Knapp of Nantucket; and the Concluding 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Loring uf Andover. 

Mr. Knapp’s text was from Matthew xxv. 40: Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 
it untome.” The purpose of the discourse was to show, in the first 
place, the identity of religion and goodness, of divinity and humanity, 
of the service of God and the service of man. Secondly, that there is 
no necessary connexion between religious feeling and religious life ; 
that they are connected only by religious principle, and that the great 
want of our age is not an increase of the former, but an increase of the 
latter,—of that principle which can harmonize our religion and our 
life, the services of the Sabbath with the duties of the week. 

The house which the society has provided for its future religious 
services has been made from the old meeting-house by dividing it 
horizontally, leaving the original floor for such civil and other pur- 
poses as convenience may determine ;. while above'is a place of wor- 
ship, neat in its appearance and ample in its dimensions. 





Common Scuoors 1n Massacnusetts.—No Massachusetts man or 
woman can read these words which we have placed at the head of this 
paragraph, without emotions of laudable satisfaction and heartfelt grati- 
tude. The history of this institution, the Common School System, for 
the last few years, reflects the highest honor on our citizens, and on 
the state of the public taste and conscience. It partially atones for 
many other things pertaining to our civilization, that must be contem- 
plated with avery different feeling. There is a controversy now in 
progress—whether it is yet finished we are unable to say—the decision 
of which seriously involves the reputation of the individual by whose 
agency this glorious result has chiefly been accomplished. It relates 
to the conduct, career, opinions and aims of Hon. Horace Mann, in his 
official capacity as the Secretary of the Board of Education. This 
indefatigable, disinterested and philanthropic gentleman has pursued 
his path of toil faithfully since the time of his appointment up to the 
present moment. With our knowledge of the case we could not justly 
make this assertion in any less qualified form. To deny it, we cannot 
help thinking, would argue either ignorance of facts or a wilful per- 
version of truth. Several weeks since an attack upon the Secretary 
appeared in Boston in the form ofa pamphlet, containing several sec- 
tions, each relating to some topic, connected with common school 
instruction, on which the writers of the pamphlet disagree with Mr. 
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Mann. The topics were as follows: After some remarks on Mr. 
Mann’s deficiency in the qualifications requisite to his office, and his 
general “‘ ignorance”’ of the great work he is engaged in, he is further 
charged with undervaluing the condition of the Common Schools at 
the time his labors commenced, and especially with depreciating the 
schools of Boston. Then follows an essay on “ Prussian Modes of 
Instruction and Use of 'Text.Books ;” another on ‘* Modes of Teaching 
Children to read ;” another on“ School Discipline.” The style and 
spirit and whole air of these strictures are calculated to awaken in 
the mind of the impartial reader, even before he has heard the defence 
of the other party, a painful sense of the weakness of the cause they 
advocate, and the questionableness of the motives that prompted them. 
Something more of bitterness discloses itself than the nature of the 
subjects discussed seems to call for. The remarks purport to proceed 
from the * Teachers of Boston”’ ; they are actually signed by thirty-one 
persons who act in that capacity. To this rude onset a reply was made 
shortly after by George B. Emerson, Esq., a name well known, not 
only here, but throughout the country, as well in its connexion with 
general literature, as with the interests of early education. This vindi- 
cation isa very happy instance of the severity of Christian gentleness. 
We were almost ready to hope that the authors of the ‘ Remarks,” 
after so unpleasant an infliction, might be released from further chas- 
tisement. Then comes Mr. Mann, however, girded in all the irresis- 
tible might of conscious rectitude and high-minded singleness of pur- 
pose, and with his two-edged sword demolishes all that is left of the 
argument of the invaders. He summons his accusers to the bar, and 
on every count puts them so far utterly at fault They have only 
placed in his hands the occasion for a most enviable triumph. It 
becomes the real friends of our common schools to examine and sift 
thoroughly this controversy, and to watch vigilantly for the sacred 
trust committed to them. 





Nationat Sappatu Convention.—This body, composed of Dele- 
gates from various parts of the United States, assembled at Baltimore 
on the 27th of November, 1844. During the time occupied by the 
committee of organization, a statement of facts relating to the present 
observance of the Sabbath was made by the Rev. Mr. Powell, Sec- 
retary of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association. On the report of this 
committee, Hon. John Quincy Adams was chosen President of the 
Convention, who, as he took the chair, offered some eloquent remarks 
on the general subject, avowing his profound interest in the cause. 
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Hon. W. Hall, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, Rev. Dr. Nott, Bishop 
Waugh, Mr. J. A. Brown, Rev. H. V. D. Johns, Rev. E. Kingsford, 
were elected Vice Presidents ; and Messrs. Harmon Denny, C. W. 
Ridgely, C. A. Daniels and Milton Smith, Secretaries. The discus- 
sions took a wide latitude, and seem to have been conducted with much 
earnestness of spirit. Reports of the state of things in relation to the 
reverence paid to the institution of the Sabbath, and its public and pri- 
vate desecration, throughout the land, were presented. It appeared 
from the almost unanimous testimony of those present that a great part 
of the evils attending public travel by steamboats, stage coaches, and 
over railroads, are occasioned by the transportation of mails. Among 
other interesting letters, read before the Convention, was one from 
Chief Justice Hornblower of New Jersey, declaring that during forty 
years of connexion with the administration of justice he had observed 
that criminals had very generally begun their career of iniquity in 
Sabbath profanation, or had descended from Sabbath-breaking parents. 
The modes of remedying the evil that were suggested were also ex- 
ceedingly various, embracing appeals to corporations, to civil and leg- 
islative bodies, to magistrates, to stage proprietors, to the clergy, and 
to the people at large. It was especially recommended to ministers of 
the Gospel, to preach on the topic, at stated times. Several motives, 
too, were urged for a reform, some of them of a rather secular charac- 
ter, and others higher and spiritual. Considerable agitation was caused 
at one stage of the proceedings, by the introduction of an inquiry, 
from Mr. Richard Lemmon of Philadelphia, on what grounds the first 
day of the week is to be regarded as the Sabbath. Subsequently an 
animated debate arose from a proposition to adopt a resolution, expres- 
sive of deep regret at the occasional transaction of business on the 
Lord’s day, by Congress. This resulted in the passage, with perfect 
unanimity, of the following resolve, offered by Rev. T. H. Stockton : 

“ Resolved, That this Convention do hereby respectfully tender to 
such members of Congress, as have heretofore attempted to prevent 
desecration of the Lord’s Day, by the unnecessary extension of legis- 
lative action into the sacred day, its wnanimous commendation, and 
further express the hope that similar efforts hereafter will be sustained 
by a majority of their honorable body.” 

A large number of other resolutions were passed, and able addresses 
were made by distinguished individuals from different States. Three 
sessions were held each day for two successive days, every session be- 
ing opened, and the last session closed with prayer. The whole 
number of delegates was estimated to be seventeen hundred and ninety- 
six. There can certainly be but one opinion and one desire among 
Christians with regard to the ultimate purpose of these exertions. 
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Tue General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States, lately assembled at Philadelphia, formally declared its 
opinion * that the Church is not responsible for the errors of individ- 
uals, whether they are members of the Church or otherwise.” This 
avowal grew out of the embarrassment in which the Convention 
found itself in view of the spread of Puseyism. 


Act humane persons will be gratified to learn that the project for 
establishing a State Asylum, for the insane in Rhode Island—a 
project originating in a generous bequest of the late Hon. Nicholas 
Brown, has proved successful. In consideration of a subscription to 
the amount of $40,000 towards its endowment, by Cyrus Butler, Esq., 
it is permitted, in the Act of Incorporation passed by the Legislature 
of the State, to be called the “ Butler Asylum for the Insane.” 

Tue King of France,—in his reply to an address from the Mayor 

and Corporation of the City of London made to him at Windsor during 
his recent visit to England, avowed that he considered his co-opera- 
tion in the holy work of establishing peace in the world at large, per- 
petuating friendly relations between different nations, and securing 
the tranquil and regular process of civilization, as the mission and honor 
of his reign. The history of Louis Philippe’s life, with other expressions 
and known acts on his part, of a pacific character, leave no room to 
doubt that in this declaration he was perfectly sincere. It reflects the 
highest credit upon him, and shews him to be more than a king, a 
man,—with a man’s heart in him. The avowal of so lofty a senti- 
ment from a crowned head, taken in connexion with a multitude of 
other facts, affords a proof of the progress that peace principles are 
making, in a direction where their progress speaks with much signifi- 
cance, and to an efficient purpose. 
* Tue American Tract Society have published an edition of D’Au- 
bigne’s celebrated History of the Reformation for circulation, as an 
antidote and prevention of the extension of Popery. As it is a settled 
principle of the Society, ‘ not to publish the peculiarities of Church 
Government and ordinances in which Evangelical Christians differ,” 
they have so far mutilated the original work of Mr. Merle as to omit 
all passages included under that description. A controversy has grown 
out of this measure, among the supporters of the tract establishment. 


A corresponDEnT ofthe “ Christian Watchman’”’ (Baptist) takes de- 
cisive ground against teaching what he calls and considers “‘the doctrines 
of grace,’ in Common Schools. This question is likely to become 
one of general discussion, as it certainly is one of general interest, and 
ought to be one of universal, sober and earnest consideration. It is 
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not the only one on which the ‘* Watchman”’ holds a manly position, 
and speaks sensible and liberal language. 

Amonce other humane and benevolent moral enterprizes of modern 
days, the following is new and striking. A great meeting has been 
held in London for the purpose of providing for the establishment of 
Baths and Wash-houses on a large scale, for the benefit of the laboring 
classes. The London Inquirer says of the movement, “one of the 
most hopeful signs of the times is the attention paid to the sanitary 
condition ofthe people. It is now universally acknowledged that it is 
in vain to expect the nobler qualities of human nature among those 
who, in all that concerns the body, are living the life ofswine. Clean- 
liness may not be godliness, but it is near akin to it. Soap has more 
connexion with salvation than most may imagine, and is no unimpor- 
tant agent of civilization. Teach the people to wash, and you may 
teach them to worship after a while. But so long as the body and 
dwelling are impure, there is little chance of keeping the heart clean.” 


Ata meeting of non-resistants here, this resolution was offered by 


William L. Garrison, and passed : 
“ Resolved, That a Presidential election is more to be deplored, in 
its effects on society, than the prevalence of the Asiatic cholera among 


the people.” 

An Anti-gambling Society has been formed in Boston, and is com- 
posed at present of some fifty members. 

Mrraseau B. Lamar, Ex-President of Texas, has produced an ar- 
gument in favor of the annexation of that country to the United States, 
on the ground that it will perpetuate slavery not only there but in the 
Southern States of theUnion. Like Mr. Calhoun, but unlike many other 
friends of the project, he does not disguise his real motives and opinions. 
How will this reasoning strike those who have held that by the annex- 
ation slavery would run off through Texas? He also expresses his con- 
viction that there is at present a tendency to the abolition of the slave 
system in Texas, a tendency that cannot easily be counteracted if 
Texas remains unannexed. 

A scuism is threatened in the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States, on account of the different positions assumed by its 
northern and southern portions on the subject of slavery. It seems 
unavoidable from the present hostile attitude of the parties that a 
division should ensue. 

Rey. Francis Waytanp, D. D., of Brown University, author of the 
Moral Science, is writing a series of able letters to Dr. Richard Fuller, 
on the moral aspects of the institution of slavery. They are pub- 
lished in The Reflector, and are exciting considerable interest among 
sober and thinking men. 
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